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(Hudibras and the Goblins.) 


HUDIBRAS.—No. XII. 


Tae Third Part of ‘ Hudibras,’ on which we are now 
about to enter, was not published till 1678, fifteen 
years after the appearance of the first part. The sub- 
ject is not concluded, nor perhaps was it ever the 
author’s intention to make a formal ending. It is 
evident that, commencing the poem, he had con- 
structed a very slight fable, more for the purpose of 
holding together the numerous episodes and miscel- 
Janeous discussions, than for the effect of any interest 
to be derived from it itt itself. In fact, the same per- 
sonages being carfied through the poem, and their 
characters consistently preserved, form thé sustaining 
links which connect the differeiit parts into a whole. 
But even this is not strictly attended to; the author 
discards even them when it suits hishumour. This is 
particularly apparent in the Second Canto of the pre- 
sent Part, which avowedly leaves thé heroes altogether ; 
the First Canto concluding, 
“ Let us ledive "em for a time. 

And to theit Churches tiirn our rhyme ; 

To hold forth their declining state, 

Which now come near an éven rate.” 


It is possible, however, that a longer life might have 
made additions to the poem, though it might have been 
no nearer a conclusion; but the author died in about 
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two years from the, appearance of this part, and, it is 
to be feared, in gteat poverty and distress. He had 
spoken too boldly‘and impartially to be the favourite 
of a party, though on terms of familiar intercourse 
with many eminent men. In his private ai he 
appears to have been unfortunate, though uraccom- 
panied by any blameable imprudence. 

The subject of the First Canto of this Part cannot be 
better told thah in the author’s own “arguimerit ”— 


“The knight and squite resblve at once, 
The one the other to renounce ; 
They both approach the lady's bower, 
The squire t’ inform, the knight to woo her. 
She treats them with a masquerade, 
By furies and hobgoblins made : 
From which the squire conveys the knight; 
And steals him, ftom hiinself, by night.” 


But though this is all the action of the caiito, a great 
part of it is filled with disquisitions on love and mar- 
riage. Respecting the first, the poet ns by ridi- 
culing those lovers who, by elevating their mistresses 
to stars or deities, ensure to themselves scorn and 
ill-treatment, by “trasting thosé they tadé her kin- 
dred.” 


“?T is true, no lover has that pow’r 
T’ enforce a desperate amour, 
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As he that has two strings to ’s bow, 

And burns for love and money too; 

For then he’s brave and resolute, 

Disdains to render in his suit, 

Has all his flames and raptures double, 
And hangs or drowns with half the trouble ; 
While those that sillily pursue 

The simple, downright way, and true, 
Make as unlucky applications, 

And steer against the streams their passions : 
Some forge their mistresses of stars ; 

And whén the ladies prove averse, 

And more untoward to be won, 

Than by Caligula the moon, 

Cry out upon the stars for doing 

Tll offices, to cross their wooing ; 

When only by themselves they ‘re hindered, 
For trusting t they made her kindred ; 
And still, harsher and hide-bounder 
The damsels prove, become the fonder. 
For what mad lover ever dy'd, 

To gain a soft and gentle bride? 

Or for a lady tender-hearted, 

In purling streams or hemp d ed ? 
Leap’d headlong int’ 8 ga 

Thro’ th’ windows of a dazzling room ? 
But for some cross ill-natur'd dame, 

The am'rous fly burnt in his flame. 

This to the knight could be no news, 
With all mankind so much in use ; 

Who therefore took the wiser course, 

To make the most of his amours, 

Resolv'd to try all sorts of ways, 

As follows in due time and place.” 


The knight, presuming on his conquest over the 
astrologer, proceeds at once to the lady :— 
“ T’ acquaint her with his expedition, 
And conquest o'er the fierce magician : 
Describe the manner of the fray, 
And show the spoils he brought away ; 
His bloody scourging aggravate, 
The number of the blows and weight ; 
All which might probably succeed, 
And gain belief h’ had done the deed. 
Which he resolv'd t’ enforce, and spare 
No pawning of his soul to swear : 
But rather than produce his back, 
To set his conscience on the rack ; 
And in pursuance of her urging 
Of articles perform’d and scourging, 
And all things else upon his part, 
Demand deliv'ry of her heart, 
Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 
And person, up to his embraces.” 
In the mean time Ralpho, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had been sent for 
“ A strong detachment 
Of beadles, constables, and watchmen,” 
to apprehend Sidrophel and Whachum for robbery, 
while his master was keeping guard over them, in- 
stead of performing his task, resolves to betray him to 
his mistress :— 
“ He call’d to mind th’ unjust foul play 
He would have offer’d him that day. 
To make him curry his own hide, 
Which no beast ever did beside, 
Without all possible evasion, 
But of the riding dispensation. 
And therefore much about the hour, 
The knight (for reasons told before) 
— to leave him to the fury 
justice, and an unpacked jury, 
The squire sonedsed? ehenlion thes, 
And serve him’in the self-same trim ; 
T’ acquaint the lady what h’ had done, 
And what he meant to carry on; 
What ‘twas he went about 


When Si 1 and he fell out ; 
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His firm and stedfast resolution 

To swear her to an execution ; 

To pawn his inward ears to marry her, 
And bribe the devil himself to carry her.’’ 

The widow is of course made fully aware of the 
knight’s evasions of his promise, and of his knavish 
intentions. But she preserves a serious countenance 
when he makes his appearance, and, after 


* All due ceremonies paid, 

He strok’d his beard, and thus he said: 

* Madam, I do, as is my duty, 
Honour the shadow of your shoe-tie : 
And now am come, to bring your ear 
A present you ’Il be glad to hear ; 
At least I hope so. The thing 's done, 
Or may I never see the sun ; 
For which I humbly now demand 
Performance at your gentle hand ; 
And that you ’d please to do your part, 
As I have done mine to my smart.’ 

With that he shrugg'd his sturdy back, 
As if he felt his shoulders ache, 
But she, who well enough knew what 
(Before he spoke) he would be at, 
Pretended not to apprehend 
The mystery of what he mean’d: 
And therefore wished him to expound 
His dark expressions less profound.” 


A discussion next takes place between the knight 
and the Jady on the value of oaths, by which the knight 
offers to establish the truth of his testimony, affirming 
that 

“¢ He that makes his soul his surety, 
I think does give the best security.’ 
Quoth she, ‘ Some say, the soul ’s secure 
Against distress and forfeiture ; 
Is free from action, and exempt 
From execution and contempt ; 
And to be summon’d to appear 
In the other world, ’s illegal here, 
And therefore few make any account, 
Int’ what incumbrances they run ’t. 
For most men carry things so even 
Between this world, and hell, and heaven, 
Without the least offence to either, 
They freely deal in all together, 
And equally abhor to quit 
This world for both, or both for it, 
And when they pawn and damn their souls, 
They are but pris’ners on paroles.” 


He at length proceeds to relate a series of the most 
extravagant and absurd fictions as to his self-chastise- 
ment and his combat with the astrologer and his 
assistant :— 

* But as h’ was running on, 
To tell what other feats h’ had done, 
The lady stopt his full career, 
And told him now ’twas time fo hear; 
‘ If half those things,’ said she, ‘ be true,’ 
* They ‘re ail,’ quoth he, ‘I swear by you.’ 
‘ Why then,’ said she, ‘that Sidrophel 
Has damn’d himself to th’ pit of hell ; 
Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag, 
In quest of you came hither post, 
Within an hour, I'm sure, at most ; 
Who told me all you swear and say, 
Quite contrary another way ; 
Vow’'d that you came to him, to know 
If you shou’d carry me or no; 
And would have hir'd him and 's imps 
To be your match-makers and pimps, 
T’ engage the devil on your side, 
And steal, like Proserpine, your bride. 
But he disdaining to embrace 
So filthy a design and base, 
You fell to vapouring and huffing, 
And drew upon him like a ruffian ; 
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Surpris’d him meanly unprepar’d, 

Before h’ had time to mount his guard ; 
And left him dead upon the ground, 
With many a bruise and desp'rate wound : 
Swore you had broke and robb’d his house, 
And stole his talismanic louse, 

And all his new-found old inventions, 
With flat felonious intentions : 

Which he could bring out, where he had, 
And what he bought them for, and paid ; 
His flea, his Morpion, and Punese, 

H’ had gotten for his proper ease, 

And all in perfect minutes made, 

By th’ ablest artist of the trade ; 

Which (he could prove it) since he lost, 
He has been eaten up almost ; 

And altogether might amount 

To many hundreds on accouut : 

‘or which h’ had got sufficient warrant 
To seize the malefactors errant, 

Without capacity of bail, 

But of a cart’s or horse's tail ; 

And did not doubt to bring the wretches, 
To serve for pendulums to watches ; 
Which modern virtuosos say, 

Incline to hanging every way. 

Besides he swore, and swore ‘twas true, 
That ere he went in quest of you, 

He set a figure to discover 

If you were fled to Rye or Dover; 

And found it clear, that, to betray 
Yourselves and me, you fled this way ; 
And that he was upon pursuit, 

To take you somewhere hereabout. 

He vow'd he had intelligence 

Of all that pass’d before and since : 

And found, that ere you came to him, 

Y’ had been engaging life and limb, 
About a case of tender conscience, 

Where both abounded in your own sense ; 
Till Ralpho, by his light and grace, 

Had clear’d all scruples in the case ; 

And prov’d that you might swear and own 
Whatever ’s by the wicked done. 

For which, most basely to requite 
The service of his gift and light, 

You strove t’ oblige him by main force 
To scourge his ribs instead of yours ; 

But that he stood upon his guard, 
And all your vapouring out-dar’d ; 

For which, between you both, the feat 
Has never been perform’d as yet.’ 

While thus the lady talked, the knight 
Turn’d th’ outside of his eyes to white, 
(As men of inward light are wont 
To turn their optics in upon ’t). 

He wonder'd how she came to know 

What he had done, and meant to do: 

Held up his affidavit-hand, é 

As if h’ had been to be arraign’'d : 

Cast towards the door a ghastly look, 

In dread of Sidrophel, and spoke.” 
He speaks but to reiterate his assertions and oaths as 
to his truth; but the lady replies, 

“1 ve learn’d how far I ‘m to believe 

Your pinning oaths upon your sleeve. 

But there ’s a better way of clearing 

What you wou’d prove, than downright swearing ;” 


and that is stripping and showing his wounds, This 
of course he declines, pleading that he 
“ ought to have a care 
To keep his wounds from taking air.” 
She is unsatisfied, but asks if 
* we should agree, 
What is it you expect from me?” : 


The kmght answers, he desires her plighted faith, 
which she had “past in heaven on record.” This 
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gives occasion to a most ingenious and humorous 
satire on marriage; while the playful exaggerations, 
and the placing it in the mouth of a lady, takes away 
all the sting, and from the mouth of a widow all the 
impropriety. We have not room for the whole, but 
give sufficient to show its excellence :— 
“ Quoth she, ‘ There are no bargains driv’n,’ 
Nor marriages clapp'd up in heav’n, 
And that ’s the reason, as some guess, 
There is no heav’n in marriages ; 
‘Two things that naturally press 
Too narrowly, to be at ease. 
Their bus'ness there is only love, 
Which marriage is not like t’ improve. 
Love, that ’s too gen'rous to abide 
To be against its nature tied : 
For where ‘tis of tself inclin'd, 
It breaks loose when it is confiu’d ; 
And like the soul, its harbourer, 
Debarr’d the freedom of the air, 
Disdains against its will to stay, 
But struggles out, and flies away : 
And therefore never can comply 
T’ endure the matrimonial tie, 
That binds the female and the male, 
Where th’ one is but the other's bail ; 
Like Roman gaolers, when they slept, 
Chain’d to the prisoners they kept. 
Of which the true and faithful'st lover 
Gives best security, to suffer. 
* * * Oo” ¥ 
A bargain ata venture made ‘'‘ 
Between two partners in a trade ; 
(For what ’s inferr’d by t’ have and t’ hold, 
But something past away, and sold ?) 
That as it makes but one of two, 
Reduces all things else as low : 
And at the best is but a mart 
Between the one and th’ other part, 
That on the marriage-day is paid 
Or hour of death, the bet is laid; , 
And all the rest of better or worse, 
Both are but losers out of purse. 
* a * * * 
A slavery beyond enduring, 
But that ‘tis of their own procuring : 
As spiders never seek the fly, 
But leave him, of himself, t’ apply ; 
So men are by themselves betray'd 
To quit the freedom they enjoy d, 
And run their necks into a noose, 
They ’d break ‘em after, to break loose. 
‘As some whom death would not depart, 
Have done the feat themselves by art. 
Like Indian widows, gone to bed 
In flaming curtains to the dead ; 
And men as often dangled for ’t, 
And yet will never leave the sport. 
Nor do the ladies want excuse 
For all the stratagems they use. 
To gain the advantage of the set, 
And lurch the am’rous rook and 
For as the Pythagorean soul 
Runs thro’ all beasts, and fish, and fowl, 
And has a smack of ev’ry one ; 
So love does, and has ever done. 
And therefore, tho’ ’tis ne’er so fond, 
‘Takes strangely to the vagabond, 
’Tis but an ague that ’s revers'd, 
Whose hot fit takes the patient first, 
That after burns with cold as much 
As ir'n in Greenland does the touch, © 
Melts in the furnace of desire, 
Like glass, that 'e but the ice of fire, 
And when his heat of fancy 's over, 
Becomes as hard and frail a lover. 
For when he’s with love-powder laden, 
And prim‘d and cock’d by miss, or madam, - 
The smallest sparkle of an eye 
Gives fire to hfs artillery 5 
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off ibe lone oaths go, bat while 
"re in the act il. 
Ly | e their chance 

ithout a sep’rate maintenance : 
And widows, who have tried one lover, 
in, till th’ have made over. 
Or if they do, before they marry, . 
The foxes weigh the geese they carry ; 
And ere they venture on a stream, 
Know how to size themselves and them. 
Whence wittiest ladies always choose 
To undertake the heaviest goose. 
For now the world is grown so wary, 
That few of either sex dare masty. 

* 2 


For when it falls out for the best, 

Where both are incommoded least, 

In soul and body to unite, 

To make up one hermaphrodite : 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling, 

Th’ have more punctilios and capriches 

Between the petticoat and breeches, 

More petulant extravagances, 

Than poets make ’em in romances, 

Tho’ when their heroes ‘spouse their dames, 

We hear no more of charms and flames : 

For then their late attracts decline, 

And turn‘as eager as prick’d wine : 

And all their caterwauling tricks, 

In earnest to as jealous piques : 

Which th’ ancients wisely signified, 

By th’ yellow mantle of the bride ; 
. * > og * 

For ‘tis in vain to think to guess 

At women by appearances ; 

That patch and paint their imperfections 

Of intellectual complexions : 

And daub their tempers o’er with washes 

As artificial as their faces ; 

Wear under vizard-masks their talents 

And mother wits before their gallants ; 

Until they ‘re hamper’d in the noose, 

Too fast to dream of breaking loose : 

When all the flaws they strove to hide 

Are made unready, with the bride, 

That, with her wedding clothes, undresses 

Her complaisance sar 4 eget 

Tries all her arts, to take upon her 

The government from th’ easy owner : 

Until the wretch is glad to waive 

His lawful right, and turn her slave; 

Find all his having and his holding, 

Reduc’d t’ eternal noise and scolding ; 

The conjugal petard, that tears 

Down all portcullises of ears, 

And makes the volley of one tongue 

For all their leathern shields too strong.” 


The knight controverts these propositions, but in a 
way rather to show his metaphysical charaeter and 
mercenary motives than to afford any satisfactory 
answer. The dispute, however, proceeds, till 

“Twas grown dark and late, 
When th’ heard a knocking at the gate, 
Laid on in haste with such a powder, 
The blows louder still and louder. 
Which Hudibras, as if th’ had been 
Bestow'd as freely on his skin, 
Expounding by his inward light, 
Or rather ic fri 


more Cc t, 
To be the wi come to search, 
And take him ing in the lurch, 
Turn’d pale as or a clout ; 
But why, or wherefore, is a doubt. 
For men will tremble, and turn paler, 
With too much, or too little valour.” 


The lady encourages him, advises him to retreat and 
7 himself from the pursuers, while she herself 
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“ Stand centinel, 
To guard this pass ‘gaiust Sidrephel.” 


He affects to demur; but hearing a renewed attack 
on the door, 


“ He thought it desperate to sta 
Till th’ enemy had fore'd 
But rather post himself, to serve 
The lady for a fresh reserve. 
His duty was not to dispute, 
But what sh’ had order’d execute : 
Which he resoly’d in haste t’ obey, 
And therefore stoutly march'd away ; 
And all h’ encountered fell upon, 
Tho’ in the dark, and all alone. 
Till fear, that braver feats performs, 
Than ever courage dar'd in arms, 
Had drawn him up before a 
To stand upon his guard, and face ; 
This he commannanly evetek: 
And having enter’d, barricaded. 
Insconc'd himself as formidable 
As could be underneath a table ; 
Where he lay down in ambush close, 
T’ expect th’ arrival of his foes. 
Few minutes he had lain perdue, 
To guard his des'prate avenue, 
Before he heard a dreadful shout, 
As loud as putting to the rout ; 
With which impatiently alarm'd, 
He fancy'd th’ enemy had storm'd, 
And, after entering, Sidrophel 
Was fall'n upon the guards pell-mel]. 
He therefore sent out all his senses, 
To bring him in intelligences ; 
Which vulgars, out of ignorance, 
Mistake for falling in a trance ; 
But those that trade in geomancy, 
Affirm to be the strength of fancy : 
In which the Lapland magi deal], 
And things incredible reveal. 
Meanwhile the foe beat up his quarters, 
And storm’d the outworks of his fortress. 
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Soon as they had him at their mercy, 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely, 
As if scorn’d to trade or barter, 
By giving or by taking quarter : 

They stoutly on his quarters laid, 
Until his scouts came in t’ his aid. 
For when a man is past his sense, 
There 's no way to reduce him thence, 
But twinging him by th’ ears and nose, 
Or laying on of heayy blows : 

And if that will not do the deed, 

To burning with hot irons proceed. 

No sooner was he come t’ himself, 
But on his neck a sturdy elf 

Clapp’d in a trice his cloven hoof, 
And thus attack’d him with reproof.” 


But we must leave the colloquy for another paper. 





The Cocoa-Nut in Ceylon.—Nearly all the domestic wants 
of the Singhalese can be supplied by the cocoa-nut tree. He can 
build his house entirely of it. The walls and doors are made of 
cajans, the leaves platted ; the roof is covered with the same; the 
beams, rafters, &c. are made of the trank. He needs no nails, 
as he can use the coir-rope made from the outside husk. If he 
wants a spout, he hollows the trunk split in two. It also su ue 
him with many of his household articles. He makes his oi 
the kernel ; the hard shell supplies him with and cups, 
and drinking vessels, and lamps, and water-buckets; the refuse 
of the kernels, after the oil is expressed (called punak), serves 
for food for fowls and pigs; the milk from the kernel is used in 
his food. In short, if a man has a few cocoa-nut trees in his 
garden he will never starve. Arrack, a strong spirit resembling 
whiskey, is made from toddy, the juice of the flower ; and brooms 
are made from the ribs ‘irtta of the leaflets.— Recollections of 
Ceylon 
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[Ml Lanterna Magica.—From Pinelli.] 


MAGIC LANTERN AT ROME. 


In this instance Bartolommeo Pinelli’s design must 
speak for itself; for we have very little to say about these 
magic lantern exhibitors. In our time they all came 
from Upper Italy, and most of them, we believe, from 
the mountains which surround the Lake of Como or 
from those which back the Lake of Garda. In form 
and feature they differed much from the Roman popu- 
lation : they looked more like Savoyards or Swiss than 
Southern Italians; and, among themselves, they spoke 
a dialect or patois which was scarcely intelligible to 
the Romans. Their usual cry was not “ Who will see 
the Magic Lantern?” but, “Who will see the New 
World—Chi vuol veder il Mondo Nuovo?” Like nearly 
all the rest of Italian showmen, they were great travel- 
lers; and, at one time, some of the fraternity were to 
be found in almost every country in Europe, not even 
excepting Russia. They have entirely disappeared 
from our streets, and their nocturnal cry, we believe, 
is no longer heard anywhere in England ; but we can 
remember the time—at the early part of the present 
century—when they abounded in London, and were 
especial favourites with young people. [Many of our 
young people have now better magic lanterns of their 
own within doors ; and this fact may have driven awa 
the old exhibitors by making their trade unprofitable. 
These poor fellows appeared with the long nights of 
winter, and disappeared at the approach of the short 
nights of summer: they were most on foot about the 
merry festive season of Christmas. They generally 
carried a hand-organ as well as their magical box. 
Their cry, which still rings musically in our ears, was 
—* Galante So! Galante So!"”—Galante being good 
Italian for gallant, or brave, or fine, and So being their 
pronunciation of our English word show. In short, 
they offered the sight of a fine show in London, as they 
offered the sight of the new world at Rome. The de- 
signs on their slips of glass were for the most part ex- 
ceedingly grotesque ; and their own personal “Pyar 
ance was scarcely less so in our young eyes. hey 
were among the first foreigners we ever saw. The 
bear-wards were scarcely greater favourites with us, or 
excited more of our childish admiration and wonder- 
ment. When, after the lapse of many years, we found 
some poor fellows of precisely the same sort in the 
south of Italy, we looked upon them as old friends. 








THE TARANTULA SPIDER.—No. II. 


Havine given the fabulous history of the Tarantula 
Spider, we now proceed to the real character and 
habits of the insect. These appear to have been most 
attentively studied by M. Léon Dufour, who published 
in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for 1835 an ela- 
borate account of the Tarantula, from which we select 
the following particulars. 

This spor belongs to the genus Lycosa, several 
species of which are common in the southern countries 
of Europe, but have nei yet been sufficiently studied, 
owing perhaps to the difficulties accompanying the 
study. Considering these spiders according to their 
habits, they may be divided into two sections. The 
first section contains the larger, more robust, and 
more industrious kinds, which inhabit subterranean 
entrenchments, or burrows dug out by themselves. 
These may be called the mining species. The other 
section consists of those which remain more habitually 
upon the surface of the soil, and merely hide them- 
selves at times among stones or in fissures of the 
earth. These may be called the wandering or vagrant 
species. 

The particular species of this insect which M. Du- 
four seems to have identified as the true tarantula of 
the ancients, has been studied by him in various parts 
of Spain. The size of the insect he has omitted to 
mention; but other authors describe it as being about 
as large as a chestnut, though occasionally attaining a 
greater size. This spider is yellowish grey on the 
1 a part, and black on the under parts of the body. 
The legs are eight in number, strong and stout, and 
the Jast pair is provided with brushes on the under 
side of the terminal joints. These brushes are much 
used by the spider in performing “its toilette,” and 
they also assist it to climb up smooth surfaces. The 
insect is provided with a large and strong pair of man- 
dibles of a shining black colour. The eyes, during life, 
have sometimes the colour of rubies; but in spe- 
cimens they are either brown or inclining to black, 
with a pale circle at their base. 

This formidable spider chooses for its abode a dry, 
uncultivated place, that is ex to the sun's rays. 
The burrows which it digs are of a cylindrical form, 
and often of the diameter of one inch, and sunk more 
than a foot in the soil. The spider proves itself a 
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skilful hunter, and an able engineer, by the method 
pursued in making his burrow. He requires not only 
a deep intrenchment, where he may hide from his 
enemies, but a place. of observation, from which he 
can spy out his prey, and dart like an arrow upon it. 
The subterranean passage has, therefore, at first a 
vertical direction, but at four or five inches from the 
surface it turns in an obtuse angle, forms a horizontal 
bend, and then assumes the perpendicular. Jt is at 
this bend that the tarantula watches like a vigilant 
sentinel, never for a moment losing sight of the door 
of his dwelling. There his eyes may be seen glittering 
in the dark, like those of acat. The exterior orifice 
of the tarantula’s burrow is in general surmounted 
with a funnel, which rises about an inch above the 
soil, and is sometimes two inches in diameter. This 
funnel is principally composed of fragments of dry 
wood, united by a little clay, and arranged in such an 
artist-like manner that they form a scaffolding in the 
shape of an upright column, of which the interior is a 
hollow cylinder. This funnel is made secure within 
by being lined with a tissue formed of the spider's 
web. These outworks of the spider’s abode do not 
exist in every case, but are sufficiently numerous to 
prove that their formation engages the skill at least of 
the older insects. 

The months of May and June are the most favour- 
able season for searching for the tarantula. The first 
time that Dufour discovered the holes of this spider, 
and satisfied himself that they were inhabited by ob- 
serving the insect at its post, he thought that the best 
way of securing the spider would be to attack it by 
open force, and follow it to the termination of its bur- 
row. He therefore passed whole hours opening the 
intrenchment with his knife in order to sack his domi- 
cile. After digging to the depth of a foot, and over a 
space of two feet in width, he was obliged to give up 
the search, not meeting with the tarantula. He made 
the attempt at other holes, but always with the same 
result; until he changed his plan of attack, and had 
recourse to stratagem. Taking a stalk surmounted by 
a spikelet, he shook and rubbed it gently against the 
opening of the hole. The attention and desire of the 
spider were soon awakened, and it advanced slowly 
towards the entrance of the hole. Dufour then drew 
back the stalk, and the spider, fearful of losing it, 
threw himself at one spring out of his dwelling, the 
entrance of which was immediately closed. In this 
case the tarantula was greatly disconcerted at not 
being able to regain his abode, and was very awkward 
in his attempts to elude pursuit, so that there was not 
much difficulty in making him take up his quarters 
in a piece of paper, where he was shut up and made 
prisoner. ; 

The tarantula has a frightful appearance to those 
who behold it for the first time, and are impressed 
with the idea of danger from its bite; but, shy as it 
appears, it is very capable of being tamed, as Dufour 
has fully shown. One of these insects he kept alive 
for five months, and he thus gives us its history :— 
“During my stay at Valencia in Spain, I took, on the 
7th of May, a tarantula of tolerable size. I imprisoned 
him in a glass covered with paper, in which I had 
made a square opening. At the bottom of the glass I 
left the roll of paper in which I had carried him, and 
which was to serve him for a dwelling. I placed the 
glass upon a table in my bed-room, that I might have 
frequent opportunities of watching him. He soon be- 
came accustomed to his cell, and at last grew so fami- 
liar that he would come to eat out of my fingers the 
living fly that I brought him. After having given his 
victim its death-wound with his jaws, he did not, like 
other spiders, content himself wit — sucking the 
head, but he bruised the different parts of the bo'ly by 
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plunging it into his mouth with his feelers; after this 
e threw away the remains, and swept them to a dis- 
tance from his hiding-place. His next business was to 
attend to his toilet, by diligently brushing kis feelers 
and mandibles on the inner as well as on the outer 
sides. He then resumed his ordinary grave and watch- 
ful attitude. The evening and night were his times 
for taking exercise, and it was then that he made 
attempts to escape. I often heard him scratching 
against the paper of his prison. On the 28th of June 
my tarantula changed his skin, but this made no alter- 
ation in the colour of his covering or the size of his 
body. On the 14th of July I was obliged to leave Va- 
lencia, and I remained absent till the 23rd. During 
this time the tarantula fasted, but I found him quite 
well on my return. The 20th of August I was again 
absent for nine days, which my prisoner supported 
without food. On the Ist of October I again left the 
tarantula without any provision. The 2lst of this 
month, being twenty leagues from Valencia, where I 
was about to remain, I sent my servant to bring him 
to me. I had the regret of finding that the vase which 
confained him was nowhere to be met with; and I 
could not learn his fate.” 

In conclusion we may notice the manner in which 
these creatures conduct their combats. Two full- 
grown vigorous male tarantula were put into a large 
vase. They made the circuit of their arena many 
times, endeavouring to avoid each other; but, subse- 
quently, hastened, as at a given signal, to set them- 
selves in a warlike attitude. They took their distance, 
and gravely rose upon their hind legs so as to present 
to each other the buckler formed by their chests. 
After having looked at each other for about two 
minutes, they threw themselves upon one another, 
entwined their legs, and endeavoured in an obstinate 
struggle to wound each other with the hooks of their 
mandibles. Either from fatigue or by mutual consent, 
the combat was suspended for a while, and a truce of 
some seconds ensued, when each wrestler, retiring toa 
little distance, resumed his menacing posture. The 
struggle was now renewed with more fury than before. 
One of them was, at length, overthrown and mortally 
wounded in the head. He became the prey of the 
vanquisher, who tore open his skull and devoured 
him. Dufour, the witness of this combat, kept the 
victorious tarantula alive for many weeks. We need 
scarcely remark that this writer, after all his personal 
observations on the tarantula, treats with entire con- 
tempt the fables connected with its history. 





SPURS. 
(Concladed from p. 96.] 


Tue rouelle, rowel, or wheel spur, so called from the 
revolution of its spicula about an axis, derives its name 
from the French roue,a wheel. It has many advan- 
tages over the pryck-spur ; for if the point of the latter 
were broken or bent, it became entirely useless; 
whereas by the rotation of the wheel, the place is sup- 
plied by a succession of others, and the motion of the 
points prevents their injuring the horse. 

The rowel was totally unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxons, their spur being a goad in the fashion of a 
spear-head, attached to the foot by a leather thong. 
About the time of the Conquest, some spurs had very 
obtuse points and others very large wheels. In the 
Norman spur the point is like a spear-head, though 
thick and pyramidal ; but in the Roman like an obtuse 
me or nail. Some partook both of the pryck and 
rowe . 

The pryck-spur seems to have been worn occa- 
sionally for a considerable time after the invention of 
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the rowel, Several of our kings and great barons are 
represented with both varieties. According to some 
authorities, Henry III. was the first of our kings who 
wore rowel-spurs. Such spurs are shown upon the 
seal of that sovereign, and none are observable on 
sepulchral monuments before the time of Edward II. 

In the second part of Henry IV., Act I. Scene 1, 

occurs the following passage :— 
“ After him came, spurring hard, 
A gentleman almost forspent with speed, 
That stopp’d by me to breathe his bloodied horse : 
He ask’d the way to Chester; and of him 
I did demand what news from Shrewsbury. 
He told me, that rebellion had ill luck, 
And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold : 
With that, he gave his able horse the head, 
And, bending forward, struck his armed heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head ; and starting so, 
He seem'd in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer question.” 

The spicule of the ancient rowel-spurs were of great 
length. Some specimens have been dug up, in which 
the length from the centre to the point is six inches 
and ahalf. In the spur shown at Fig. d, each point 
measures three inches: the length of the neck of this 
spur in a straight line is four inches; its weight ten 
ounces and a quarter. It was discovered in digging 


the foundation for the obelisk on Barnet Comnion, 
erected in memory of the bloody battle fought on that 
spot between the houses of York and Lancaster, in 
which battle it~is probable its owner fell and was 
buried on the spot. 
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In Strutt the booted figures after the fifteenth cen- 
tury are alwaysspurred ; but the rowels are in that and 
the following century sometimes a serrated wheel, 
sometimes like a star. But the varieties of rowel- 
spurs are almost endless. The following are a few 
specimens. Fig. a is copied from the illuminations to 
Lydgate’s poems, Harl. MS. 2278, and belongs to the 
fifteen century. 5 and ¢ are brass spurs of the early 
and middle part of Henry VI. e isa very elegant form 
of spur, found some years ago in Towton field near 
York. It is inscribed with the motto :— 

En loial amour tout mon coer 

We have already noticed the fancy for extending the 
spicule to a great length (see Fig. d); at a later period 
the neck of the spur was extended: Fig. f is a long- 
necked brass spur of the time of Henry VII.; Fig. g 
belongs to the time of Henry VIII., and is of steel; 
Fig. h is an iron spur of the time of Elizabeth.* Mr. 


* Most of our figures are copied from the plates given in the 
early volumes of the Archaeologia, through which are scattered 
many notices of spurs, which nave greatly assisted us. 
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Grose gives a form of spur which he thinks was 
formerly worn by persons walking in processions, 
“ the roundness and bluntness of its mollets preventing 
its hitching in the robes of the wearer.” 

Gold or gilt — were distinctions of knights; the 
spurs of such knights as were killed in battle were 
commonly hung up in churches. Froissart mentions 
that the spurs were taken off when the knights fought 
on foot; and that sometimes they were stuck, rowels 
uppermost, in the ground upon the slope of a hill, in 
order that the enemy might not ascend easily. 

In the collection of pictures at Hampton Court there 
is a very old production by an unknown artist, the 
subject of which is ‘* The Bataile of Spvrrs, anno 1513,” 
fought between the English and the French at Guine- 
gaste in France, early in the reign of Henry VIII., 
that monarch being present in the hostile strife. The 
assigned reason why the conflict obtained its name of 
“‘Spvrrs” is that the champions of France made more 
use of their spurs than of their swords; or—in plain 
English—they ran away; but as the French them- 
selves named this day “ La Journée des Eperons,” we 
should be inclined to suppose that the two nations at- 
tached different meanings to the term; but that the 
French actually made a retreat there is no doubt, for 
Bayard assisted in it and was taken prisoner, when his 
presence saved the honour of his companions, 

The foreground of the picture is occupied by ca- 
valry, in the centre of which is the principal warrior in 
very rich armour of gilt steel profusely ornamented, 
his vizor up. His horse also wears sumptuous armour 
corresponding to that of the rider; and from the cir- 
cumstance of the royal arms being embroidered on the 
housings, the rider is supposed to represent Henry 
VIII. He is receiving the homage of a dismounted 
knight, who is kneeling bare-headed, his helmet lying 
near him on the ground ; his armour is very splendid, 
being enriched with gold, &c. This figure is probably 
intended for the French commander, who thus owns 
Henry as his conqueror. Although these two per- 
sonages are thus occupied without any weapons in 
their hands, the knights around them are engaged in 
the conflict with sword, Jance, battle-axe, and long 
bow. English horse are advancing, accompanied by 
trumpets hung with the royal banners, sounding a 
charge: those in the van are in the act of presenting 
their arms ready for the attack. To the right of the 
picture the French squadrons are in full retreat pursued 
by the English.* : 

During a Jong period spurs worn with boots denoted 
the rank of the wearer; when the knights were accus- 
tomed to wear gold or gilt spurs, silver spurs were ap- 
propriated to esquires, Nares says that spurs were 
long a favourite article of finery in the morning dress 
of a gay man; and that it was considered as particu- 
larly fashionable to have them so made as to rattle or 
jingle when the wearer moved. 

On the Continent in the seventeenth century boots 
were never worn without spurs, and then the high 
leather cushion against the stirrup came into use. _ 

Ripon was celebrated for making the best spurs in 
England. The rowels would pierce a shilling, and 
rather break than bend. “As true steel as Ripon 
rowels” was Jong a proverbial expression to denote 
honesty and courage. A pair of Ripon spurs pre- 
sented to James I., in 1617, cost five pounds sterling. 

The history of the spurs worn by the “ Herald” at 
the proclamation of his late majesty William IV. at 
Exeter, in the year 1830, is somewhat curious. Mr. 
Baker, an ironmonger in the High-street of that city, 

* The above pictures, together with three others relating to 
Henry VIII. and his reign, have lately been removed from the | 





Queen's Gallery in Hampton Court, and placed in the Queen's 
Audience Chamber, 
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had purchased them - a *  & old oe MA —_ at 
one farthing per pound. On being polished the spurs 
proved to be of fiver, decorated with a fleur-de-lis, 
and worth, as old silver, upwards of three pounds ster- 
ling. 





THE SABBATH OF THE WORKING MAN. 


In my earlier y this day was too often beclouded and 
made uncomfortable by domestic troubles, which, although I 
was then so young, I could not witness without much pain and 
concern ; now, however, our affairs were in a little better state, 
and thete was more household comfort. Our Stindays were 
really sedéons of rest and quietness ; and, consequently, my 
amount of e nt Was thuch increased. EX about 
me on these Pe eh Sage fob og or t of sacred 
repose. To me it was a day of inestimable worth. I looked 
for its return with emotions of heartfelt pleasure, ening 
a day of rational and aviguiains enjoyment, Nor was 
eeerens in even the least degree ; for h I felt on 
this day 5° effects of six days’ previous wearying 
labour, yet I had learned not to be cast down on that account. 
I, moreover, found my Sunday pursuits and amusements to be 
powerfully instrumental in cheering and elevating my “ juner 
man.” mgs was to have everthing I was likely to 
want on day got ready for my use on the preceding even- 
ing, so that I might have the entire day at my disposal. That 
I might make the day as long as possible, I rose early: if the 

all fine, walked in the adjacent fields, 
where I found ample amusement in either reading the book of 
nature or some humbler volume, without which I took care 
never to go out on these excursions. About the time that the 
melodious sound of 


“The churca-goirg bells, 
That music nighest bordering upon heaven,” 


was first heard, I reached home, and there took my frugal 
meal, in y and converse with my parents and sister. 
I did this with feelings of satisfaction, such as I wish could be 
understood. by all who are regardless of domestic happiness. 
After breakfast I sometimes sauntered in my father’s little 
, where I either gossiped with him about his flowers 
or else indulged in sore pleasing reverie, or, in the 
leness of thought, gazed on tlie “ slowly sailing” cloiids, 
wick movements of the birds, or listened to the 
Tum” of insects. Wien less indolent I employed 
reading. At other times I went out soon after break- 
& quiet ramble in the spacious, thickly- 
y esteem, pleasant grave-yard attached to 
. Here I found much and fitting employ- 
memory and the imagination, I 4 
leet resting plooee of many faded forins, which 1 
to seen exhibiting the bloom of youth or the 
maturity ; now the grass, that apt and beautiful 
human frailt , flourished on their graves. There 
flowers also, which: though wild and generally unre- 
wete in my view full of beatity; as they seemied to 
if not of the resuscitation of the dust over 
lich they diffused a not utipleasing odour. To me they 
appeared to answer, affirmatively, the anxious question of the 
“If a man die, shall he live again?” 
then, I read an incentive, oa an appropriate lesson ; 

one, moreover, which was useful its tendency to pre 
me for the suenelans af bole ip, I atten ld cn these 
with becoming seriousness, mingled with much true satisfac- 
tion. In these days I rarely thought the service to be either 
too long or not ciently interesting. I was but little eon- 
cerned about the controversial points of theological doctrine ; 
preg | pier SS ea of what had a direct bearing upon 
the matters of practical religion. After the ser- 
vice over, I sometimes took a short walk, but more fre- 
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y returned home immediately, where I spent the interval 
between and afternoon services much in the same 
way as I had the time at and after my breakfast. In 
again attended public worship, but a sense of 


PE artes galt cin greats ied tee te comes 
the utility of attending the afternoon service, when that of the 
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not been neglected. My conclusion was in favour 
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of the time appropriated to this service in either 
or reflection, or suitable conversation ; but this con- 
clusion implied an attendance upon the evening worship. The 
time between the afternoon the evening services I always 
rized very highly. It was, indeed, that part of the Sunday’s 
eisure which I especially enjoyed. The reason for this was, 
probably, that I then felt much less worn and languid than at 
any — hour of the day. This favourable change in my 
bodily sensations was produced, as I think, partly by the pro- 
pitious influetice of a tranquillized mind upon my very sus- 
—- frame, and ” a by my then participating in the 
refreshing contents 0: 
“ The cups 


That cheer, but not inebriate.” 


The repast known by the name of “tea” has ever been a 
favourite one with myself. It is then, if at all, that I feel an 
increased amount of bodily ease, with more mental activity 
and enjoyment. I could find it in my heart to bless the me- 
mory of him who first brought into notice the shrub which has 
so often and for so long a time ministered to my comfort. 
Many a time I have felt greatly revived by merely smellin 
the odour of the pleasant beve made from its leaves. 
would not exchange this refreshing decoction for any of the 
productions of the vineyard which I have been allowed to 
taste, still less for tliose of the brewhouse or thie distillery. 
These disorder or oppress me, while tea seldom fails to pro- 
duce the opposite e of com ness or of exhilaration. 
Yet I am not hostile—far, indeed, from it—to the temperate 
use of these stronger drinks; on the contrary, I hold them to 
be morally lawful, and also useful, on some occasions, to such 
as have stronger constitutions than mine, or whose avocations 

uire a more powerful stimulant thai I can bear. 

t I must return to the circumstances and results of my 
—e. tea-drinkings. At that repast I usually had a little 
cheerful conversation with the other members of the house- 
hold ; or else read to them, or listened to what they might 
read; and thus was agreeably employed until it was time to 
attend the evening service. ° ° . ° : . 
At the close of this service I usually walked in the fields, for 
the double purpose of recreation and reflection. The day was 
closed by a slight meal, and I retired to rest with feelings of 
unalloyed satisfaction. Such were my youthful Sundays, and 
such also, with but little variation, were those of my riper 
years, except when I resided in the midst of an overgrown 
city, or, as subsequently was the case, when the charge of my 
young children, together with the serious failure of my health, 
imposed upon me tlie necessity of spending those invaluable 
days in a less pleasing, but, I hope, not always in a less me 
priate mahner.— Weekly Volume, ‘ Memoirs of a Working Man.’ 





Chinesé Ornithology.—The ornithol of China is distin- 
guished by some splendid varieties of gallinaceous birds, as the 
gold and silver pheasants, to which have been lately added the 
Reeves’s pheasant, deserving of a particular description from Mr. 
Bennett. The longest tail-feathers approach the extraordinary 
dimensions of six feet; and even in the spacious aviary of Mr. 
Beale, it was found that the ends of these magnificent trains were 
broken by the bird's movements. As they come quite from the 
north, it has proved extremely difficult to procure specimens, nor 
has the hen bird ever been obtained. Four cocks were brought 
to Cauton in 1830, ptirchased for a hundred and thirty 
dollars, or about thirf¥ pounds sterling. These furnished the 
specimens brought home by Mr. Reeves; the difficulty of pro- 
curing females beiiig attributed either to a determination on the 

of the sellers to prevent the birds being bred, or to their 
imagining that the inferior plumage of the hens might render 
them less attractive to purchasers, This obstacle is the more to 
be regretted, as the high latitude from which the species is pro- 
cured renders it not unlikely that they might be pret 
here in a natural state. Another description is called by Mr. 
Bennett the medallion ftom a beautiful membrane of 
resplendent colours, which is displayed or contracted according 
as the animal is more or less roused. The brilliant hues are 
chiefly e, with bright red and green spots, which vary in in- 
tensity with the degree of excitement; and become developed 
during the early spring months, or ‘ey season of the year— 
Knight's Weekly Velode, No. XIII,‘ The Chinese’ 
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